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No  Bugles,  No  Drums 

Time:   March  1865,  dusk 
Place:   A  farm  near  Cmithfield 

CHARACTERS 


Griffen  A  veteran  who  lost  an  arm  at  Chancel- 

lorsville.   He  has  seen  his  share  of 
the  war. 

Joe  Treacher        A  boy  of  thirteen.   Uncertain  of  the 
meaning  of  war. 

Treacher  Joe's  father.   In  his  fifties. 

Devlin  The  deserter.   In  his  twenties. 

Joyner  The  leader  of  a  lynch  mob.   In  his 

forties. 

Old  Griffen        Griffen 's  father.   A  man  who  will  not 
be  moved.   He  is  close  to  sixty. 


AT  RISE:   (It  is  dusk  on  a  day  in  March  of  1865.  Before 
us  is  the  shadowy  silhouette  of  a  barn  interior.   At  cen- 
ter stage  are  a  few  apparently  empty  stalls  with  their 
weather-worn  and  blackened  highboards.  At  stage  left  are 
the  slat  boards  of  an  old  corn  crib  and  a  few  scattered  im- 
plements of  farm  labor;  perhaps  a  pitchfork,  a  rusty  lan- 
tern, and  some  harness  gear.  All  on  assorted  wall  pegs. 

We  see  the  barn  entrance  at  stage  right  with  its  dark 
beginnings  of  a  lean-to  roof  leading  to  the  outside.  And 
there  is  the  suggestion  of  a  tall  hay  loft,  above  and  be- 
yond the  stalls  with  the  accentuated  shadows  of  high 
crossed  beam  rafters  marking  the  faded  wall  in  the  back- 
ground. 

As  the  scene  opens,  Joe  Treacher,  a  slight  boy  of  about 
thirteen  enters  the  barn  with  a  lighted  lantern  held  high 
in  his  left  hand.  He  carries  an  ancient  muzzle  loader;  its 
barrel  propped  over  the  lower  portion  of  his  right  arm,  with 
the  stock  poking  through  the  angle  of  his  elbow  and  into  the 
small  of  his  back.  He  spies  around  the  center  area  of  the 
barn  very  carefully  before  setting  the  lantern  on  the  floor. 
The  markings  of  the  scars  on  the  rifle  stock  catch  his  eye 
for  a  moment  as  he  slides  the  weapon  easily  forward  into  a 
two  handed  grip.  Then,  with  a  careful  bite  at  the  tip  of 
his  tongue,  he  raises  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  sights 
down  the  barrel.   His  voice  echos  softly  through  the  barn. 
"Boom!" 

The  voice  of  Griffen  is  heard  off  stage,  calling.  Joe 
is  frightened  out  of  his  dreaming  reverie.   He  turns  to 
face  the  voice  of  the  caller,  not  sure  what  to  do  with  the 
rifle. 

GRIFFEN  (Calling) 
TreachI  Treach,  you  in  there?  It's  me,  Griffen! 


Mister  Griffenl 


Joe? 


Yes,  sir. 


JOE  (Lowers  the  rifle,  tentatively) 


GRIFFEN 


JOE  (Nodding) 


(We  see  the  man,  Griffen,  in  the 
shadows  of  the  barn  entrance.  Even 
there  we  catch  the  wisp  of  gaunt 
features,  the  outline  of  a  worn  Con- 
federate jacket  and  the  absence  of 
the  man's  left  arm.   As  he  steps 
from  the  shadows  we  see  him  nod 
slightly.   He  will  not  speak  of  the 
rifle  until  the  boy  does.  Joe  low- 
ers the  rifle,  still  unsure  of  its 
weight. .. .its  responsibility.) 


GRIFFEN 
Where's  your  Pa?  I  -corae  to  say  good-by  to  him. 

JOE 
Ahh...He's  out  in  the  woods  lookin'  for  our  cow. 

GRIFFEN 
Oh... I  was  wonderin*.  I  can't  see  him  leavin'  you  here 
alone  times  bein'  what  they  are.   Your  Ma  about? 

JOE 
No,  she  ain't.  We  just  got  back  from  carryin1  her  over  to 
the  Buffaloe  place.   She's  gonna'  stay  there  til'  we  come 
for  her.  Mat  Buffaloe. .  .he's  my  uncle.   (Griffen  nocjs;  he 
knows  the  name.)  You  coming  with  us,  Mister  Griffen? 

GRIFFEN 

No,  Joe.  My  Pa  and  I  are  stayin' .  You  know  how  he  is. 

JOE 
I  wish  you  was  goin' .   We  could  be  to  my  uncle's  before 
ciornin' .   (Pause)   Are  they  really  at  Bentonville,  Mis- 
ter Griffen?  Are  the  Yankees  at  Bentonville? 

GRIFFEN 
That's  what  I  hear.  Look's  like  we  might  be  in  for  it. 

JOE 
They  got  no  right  I   (Clutching  the  rifle  he  moves  closer 
to  Griffen)  Pa  says  they're  gonna'  burn  our  barns. 

GRIFFEN 
That's  how  it  is  in  war,  Joe.   The  Yankees  seem  to  like 
to  destroy  anyways.   There's  a  chance  that  they'll  not 
get  here  and  we'll  get  lucky  and  come  out  of  it  all 
right.   (Pausing  to  study  the  boy)  Well,  your  Pa  most 
likely  got  you  here  for  workin'.   You  best  get  at  it  so 
you're  ready  when  he  comes  back.   He  might  not  find  that 
cow  of  yours  if  it  wondered  off. 

JOE 
Yes,  sir.   (He  looks  down  at  the  rifle  in  his  hand)   I 
found  Pa's  old  muzzle  loader  up  the  house.   Reckon  maybe 
he  forgot  he  still  had  it. 

GRIFFEN 
You  sure  did,  didn't  ya'? 

(Griffen  reaches  out  and  takes  the 
rifle  from  the  boy's  grip.   He  ex- 
amines the  lock  in  the  lamp  light, 
at  the  same  time  feeling  the  heft 
and  balance.   He  turns  and  walks  to 
the  barn  entrance  and  looks  out.   He 
seems  to  be  listening.) 


Lots  of  folks  are  gonna'  be  on  the  road  tonight.  You  stay 
close  to  your  Pa,  now,  you  hear? 

JOE 
I  will,  Mister  Griff en. 

(Griffen  seems  to  be  looking  far  off. 
For  an  instant  he  is  cloaked  in  mem- 
ory) 
GRIFFEN 
My  Pa  and  me... we' 11  be  waitin'  for  you  here  when  you  get 
back.   (He  turns  to  face  the  boy,  the  rifle  sagging  in  his 
hand)  We'll  be  here  and  we'll  start  all  over  again.   (He 
clears  his  throat)  This  here  is  a  good  rifle.   It'll  work. 
You  have  Treach  show  ya*  how  it  loads.   It  ain't  like  his. 
(He  hands  the  rifle  to  the  boy) 

JOE 
I  sure  will,  Mister  Griffen.   I  wish  we  was  stayin'.   I 
told  Pa  we  ought  not  go.   I  knew  you  would  stay  and  fight. 
I  just  knew  it. 

GRIFFEN 
Well,  I  don't  know  how  much  fightin1  us  Griffen  folk'll  get 
done,  but  we'll  see.  We'll  see  all  right. 

(We  are  suddenly  aware  of  a  flicker- 
ing light  in  the  sky  beyond  the  barn 
door.  The  boy  sees  it  and  runs  to 
the  entrance.) 

JOE 
Look!  Look,  Mister  Griffen 1  They  must  have  come  already 1 
I  gotta'  go  get  Pa. 

(He  is  about  to  bolt  out  of  the  barn 
but  Griffen  grabs  him  firmly  by  the 
left  arm  and  pulls  the  boy  close  to 
his  side) 

GRIFFEN 
That's  all  right.   You  just  never  mind  about  that  I 

JOE 
That's  the  Munger  house  I  I  know!  I  know  that's  the  Munger 
house!   Please,  Mister  Griffen  I  got  to  find  my  Pal 

GRIFFEN 
You  just  stay  calm  and  leave  it  be.  The  Munger' s  are 
burnin'  it  themselves. 

(The  boy  looks  up  at  Griffen,  his 
eyes  wide  with  disbelief) 

JOE 
Why? 


GRIFFEN 
Because  that's  the  way  the  Hunger  boys  are.  They'll  be 
leavin'  tonight. 

JOE   . 
What  about  their  stock?  They  can't  just  kill  their  animals. 

GRIFFEN 
Their  animals  ain't  anyways  near  that  fire.  They're  safe. 

JOE 
But  why  are  they  burnin'  up  their  home? 

GRIFFEN 
Well,  I  asked  'em  not  to,  but  I  guess  they  figure  like 
their  granddaddy  and  the  rest  of  their  folk.  By  God,  If 
they  can't  have  what's  theirs  and  keep  it,  then  there  ain't 
nobody  else  gonna'  have  it.  They'll  be  back,  but  right  now 
they're  pretty  mad.  They  don't  like  the  way  this  war's  goin' 
and  that's  their  way  of  showing  it. . .Probably  lots  of  folks 
thinkin'  the  same  right  now. 

TREACHER  (Calling,  off  stage) 
Joe?  Joe,  where  are  ya1? 

GRIFFEN  (Pushing  the  boy  behind  him) 
Treacher?  That  you? 

TREACHER 
Yeah?  Is  the  boy  with  you? 

GRIFFEN  (Releasing  the  boy) 
We're  here  in  the  barn. 

(Treacher,  a  short,  stocky  man  in  his 
early  fifties,  wearing  an  unteaseled 
shirt,  baggy  trousers,  and  a  cap  as 
shapeless  as  a  feed  bag,  enters.   He 
carries  a  rifle  in  his  right  hand. 
Streaks  of  dirty  sweat,  furrow  and 
glisten  on  his  unshaven  face.  He  shakes 
Grif fen's  hand  and  proceeds  on  into  the 
barn.   As  he  releases  the  grip,  he 
gestures  toward  the  flames  in  the  sky.) 

TREACHER 
Grif,  its  good  to  see  ya'.  See  that?  You  see  that?  Maybe 
it's  the  answer,  huh?  You  reckon  so? 

GRIFFIN 
No,  it  ain't.  Take  your  chances.  Leave  your  house  stand... 
and  your  barn. 

TREACHER 
They  may  be  right.   You  know  that,  don't  ya'?  Why  should 
we  leave  'era  anything?  They  all  feel  like  that .. .people 
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TREACHER  (cont.) 
I've  talked  to.   Madi   You  never  seen  the  likes  of  it.  You 
talked  to  any  of  'em?   (Griff en  nods  negatively)  Well, 
maybe  you  better.   A  bunch  of  • em  that  are  stayin1  are  goin' 
with  Bill  Joyner  to  hunt  for  deserters.  They're  puttin'  out 
the  warnin',  Grif. 

GRIFFEN 
I'm  through  talkin'  to  Bill  Joyner.  He  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do  with  a  deserter  if  he  saw  one,  anyways. 

TREACHER 
Don't  bet  on  that.  That  bunch  he's  with* 11  hang  anybody 
they  don't  recognize.   All  they  need  right  now  is  an  ex- 
cuse.  (To  Joe)  You  all  right? 

JOE  (Nods) 
Did  you  get  the  cow? 

TREACHER 
No.  She's  gone.  She  didn't  wander  off,  either.  Somebody 
took  her.   (To  Griffen)  That's  somethin',  ain't  it?  They 
go  out  of  their  way  to  steal.  They're  not  busy  enough 
thinkin1  about  savin'  what  really  belongs  to  'em.  No,  they 
gotta1  think  real  deliberate  on  how  to  steal  from  their 
neighbors.   It  wasn't  no  stranger  done  it,  Grif.   It  was 
somebody  who  knew  where  she  was.  Now,  ain't  that  somethin'? 

GRIFFEN 
You  can't  be  sure.  She  might  of  busted  loose  and  gone  off. 
They're  really  huntin'  for  deserters,  huh? 

(Treacher  nods  angrily  and  begins  to 
pace,  as  if  to  calm  himself) 

TREACHER 
Yeah,,  sure.   (After  a  slight  pause)  Well,  are  you  with  us? 

GRIFFEN 
We're  gonna'  staj. 

TREACHER 
Oh,  Grif,  for  lordy's  sake,  wake  up I   It's  you  Pa,  I  suppose? 

GRIFFEN 
Mostly.   (Pause)  He'll  never  leave,  Treach.   You  know  that. 

TREACHER 
Look.  If  you're  smart,  you'll  tie  and  gag  that  old  man 
and  throw  him  in  the  back  of  a  wagon  and  come  with  us.  We 
can  get  to  Holly  Springs  and  then  get  to  Raleigh  by  tommor- 
row. 

GRIFFEN 
I  don't  know,  Treach... 


TREACHER  (Moving  closer  as  if  to 
drive  across  his  point.   Sweat  glistens  on  his  chin)  You 
gotta'  go  by  tonight,"  Grif.   The  roads  are  mad  with  people 
now.   I  seen  some  of  our  own  soldiers  and  wounded  out  on 
the  roads.  There's  wagons  everywhere.   You  can't  stay  and 
fight  'eui  alone  1   And  that  bunch  out  yowlin'  over  deserters 
don't  inake  it  any  better. 

GRIFFEN 
If  our  boys  fight  good  at  Bentonville,  there  may  be  no 

need. . . 

TiREACHER 
Bentonville?  Don't  lean  on  thct  too  heavy .   It's  gonna' 
take  a  lot  to  hold  'em  and  I  don't  think  Bentonville ' s 
gonna'  be  holding  before  too  long. 

(At  this  point  Treacher  hands  his 
rifle  to  Griffen  and  begins  moving 
some  sacks  of  grain  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  first  stall  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  barn  for  easy  loading) 

(To  Joe)  We'll  load  all  this  here  last.  What  we  can't 
carry  we'll  have  to  leave.   (Joe  nods  and  he  too  sets  to 
work) 

(To  Griffen)  There 've  been  too  many  rumors  about  Benton- 
ville to  suit  me.  Charlie  Watson  was  talkin'  over  at  the 
Buffaloe  place  about  how  we  took  a  lickin'  at  Averasboro. 
He  says  the  same ' 11  happen  at  Bentonville . 

GRIFFEN 
You  said  yourself  they're  -just  rumors.   I  seen  tall  stor- 
ies scare  an  outfit  to  death.   (Pause)  God  help  us  if  what 
they  say  is  true. 

TREACHER 
Well,  you  can  bet  something's  wrong.  Go  out  on  the  roads 
and  look.  They're  all  over. . .people  scattered  from  here 
to  nowhere.   (He  pauses  in  his  v/ork)  Look,  Grif... get 
your  Pa  and  come  with  us.  Emma  will  have  a  hot  meal  wait- 
ing and  we  can  be  loaded  and  away  again  by  morning. 

GRIFFEN 
No.   I  can't  do. that 

TREACHER 
The  Grif fens,  the  Grif fens,  the  Grif fens.   Haven't  you  lost 
enough  already.   (Seeing  Griffen  touch  the  stump  of  his 
left  arm)  Come  on  up  to  the  house.   I  got  a  ham  up  there  I 
want  you  to  have . 

(The  two  look  at  each  other  for  a 
long  moment.  Joe  finishes  the  last 
of  the  work  and  picks  up  his  rifle  J 
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TREACHER  (cont.) 
Come  on,  I  want  you  to  have  it. 

GRIFFSN 
No.  You  keep  it.  You'll  need  all  the  food  you  can  get. 

TREACHER  (Moving  toward  the  entrance. 
He  takes  Griffen's  arm)  I'm  givin'  it  to  ya1  and  I'll  not 
have  you  turn  it  down. 

JOS 
Pa,  I  think  v/e  ought  to  stay. 

TREACHER 
Hmm?   (He  pauses  to  look  down  at  the  boy) 

JOE 
I  think  we're  doin'  wrong,  Pa.   Runnin'  off.  We  should 
stay  here  with  Grif,  I  mean  Mister  Griff en,  and  fight. 

TREACHER  (Being  very  gently  but  firm) 
Now,  you  hush.  You  just  hush  and  let  me  do  the  thinkin' 
for  both  of  us.  Your  Ma's  v/aitin' .  It  wasn't  easy  for 
her  to  leave  here.  It  broke  her  heart.  Now  you  just  for- 
get tryin1  to  be  a  hero.   If  I  want  the  hell  knocked  out  o' 
ya',  I'll  do  it  myself.  I  won't  have  no  Yankee  do  it  for 
me.  Your  time  to  fight '11  come  and  then. . .then, . .you'll 
be  expected  to  ...fight.  Now,  you  put  down  that  good  for 
nothin'  squirrel  gun  and  go  get  the  harness  for  Moses.  You 
hear? 

JOE 
Yes,  sir.  Mister  Grif fen... 

GRIFFEN 
You  do  what  your  Pa  here  says .  He ' s  right . 

(The  two  men  exit  toward  the  house. 
Joe  looks  after  them  for  a  moment  and 
then  turns  and  picks  up  the  lantern. 
He  walks  slowly  to  the  wall  pegs  at 
stage  right  where  the  harness  gear  is 
hanging.  The  light  from  the  lantern 
flashes  shadow  patterns  against  the 
stalls  and  we  are  suddenly  aware  of 
movement  in  the  background.  Joe  is 
suddenly  conscious  of  a  noise  from 
the  middle  stall.   He  turns  the  lan- 
tern and  we  see  a  young  Confederate 
soldier  on  his  knees,  his  right  arm 
bracing  his  body  against  one  of  the 
high  stall  boards.  He  is  covered 
with  the  dirt  and  grime  of  combat  and 
travel.   His  uniform  is  a  size  too 
large  and  patches  of  dark  hair  jut 
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forward  and  down  from  under  the 
dried  up  visor  on  his  forage  cap.  He 
breathes  with  difficulty  and  obvious 
pain.   His  face  is  greyish  and  his 
eyes  show  the  vacant  stare  of  death. 

DEVLIN  (In  a  hoarse  whisper) 
Help  me.   Please. . .help  me.   (We  see  his  left  arm.   It  hangs 
limp) 

(Joe  stands  for  a  moment  in  frozen 
terror,  the  lantern  held  at  a  dis- 
tance and  the  gun  sagging  down  lower 
in  his  right  hand.) 

JOE  (Still  holding  his  ground) 
Pa.   (Louder)  Pa!   (Still  louder)  Pal 

(The  boy  bolts  for  the  barn  entrance 
dropping  the  rifle) 
Pal   Come  quick. . .There ' s  a  Yankee... 

(He  collides  with  his  father  who 
holds  him  forcefully  by  the  arm. 
Grif fen  stands  in  the  background. ) 

TREACHER 
What's  this  I     What's  this! 

JOE  (Pointing) 
Pa... There's  a  Yankee  there! 

TREACHER 
Where? 

(Griffen  moves  forward  and  takes  the 
lantern  from  the  boy's  grasp.  He  has 
to  wrench  it  free) 

JOE 

Yankee,  Pa.   Yankee  in  the  stall! 

(Treacher,  still  holding  his  rifle 
backs  off  from  the  boy  and  sideways. 
He  raises  the  weapon  and  cries  out:) 

TREACHER 
All  right,  you!  Whoever  you  are... Come  out! 

(There  is  a  silence  and  Griffen  moves 
forward) 

GRIEFEN  (Holding  up  the  lantern) 
Cover  me. 

TREACHER 

llrif!        Dor,  '  t     hr-     ,t     i'nri~\  » 
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(Griffen  advances  slowly  toward  the 
stall,  the  lantern  held  in  a  high 
searching  fashion.  We  see  the  young 
soldier,  his  head  thrown  back  and  his 
body  lying  limp  against  the  high  board) 

TREACHER  (Advancing  slowly) 
Grif,  for  God's  sake  be  careful! 

(Griffen1 s  body  seems  to  tense  for 
an  instant  and  then  relax) 

GRIFFEN 
I  think  it's  all  right.  He's  one  of  ours  and  it  don't  seem 
likely  he'll  give  us  any  trouble. 


TREACHER  (In  a  good  firing  position) 


He  may  be  puttin'  on. 


(Griffen  walks  slowly  toward  the  stall 
and  bends  down  with  great  care.  Fin- 
ally, kneeling  beside  the  body) 

GRIFFEN  (Looking  up  at  Treacher) 
He's  not  puttin'  on.  He's  unconscious.  Either  that  or  he's 
just  so  tired  he  can't  move. 

TREACHER 
I  never  knew  a  body  to  get  that  tired. 

GRIFFEN 
I  walked  off  a  road  many  a  time  and  ended  up  face  down  in  a 
ditch  'cause  I  fell  asleep  on  my  feet. 

TREACHER 
He  sure  stinks  bad.   (After  thinking  a  moment)  Grif,  You'd 
better  stand  away  from  that  boy. 

GRIFFEN 
What  for? 

TREACHER 
Just  stand  away. 

GRIFFEN 
What's  the  matter  with  you. 

TREACHER 
Don't  touch  him I  Leave  him  be  I 

GRIFFEN  (Rising) 
Now,  look,  don't  go  gettin'  ahead  of  yourself. 

TREACHER 
Don't  put  me  on,  Grif.   I  could  tell.   All  I  hadda'  do  is 
look  at  your  face  the  minute  you  saw  that  boy.   He's  a 
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deserter. 

GRIFFEN 
You  don't  know  that  I 

TREACHER 
Yeah?  Well,  then,  what's  he  doin'  hiding  here?  He  saw  all 
the  people  on  the  road  leavin'  here.   Don't  tell  me!   It 
don't  take  much  to  guess  what  he's  up  to. 

(Griffen  kneels  again.   He  seems  to 
be  studying  the  soldier's  face.   His 
eyes  fall  on  the  boy's  left  arm.   He 
fingers  the  sleeve  of  the  jacket  care- 
fully. There  is  blood  on  it.) 

Grif!  Corne  on,  nowl  We  don't  want  nobody  to  find  him  here. 
These  folks  out  here  on  the  road  won't  take  kindly  to  him  or 
us. 

GRIFFEN 
Give  me  your  knife. 

TREACHER 

We  gotta  get  him  out  of  here  and  put  him  someplace  where  the 
array '11  find  him. 


Give  me  your  knife. 


GRIFFEN 


(Treacher  reaches  into  his  pocket 
and  pulls  out  a  jack  knife.   He  hands 
it  to  Griffen) 


TREACHER 


What  do  ya  want  it  forV 


(Griffen  takes  the  knife  and  begins 
cutting  the  sleeve  away) 

What  you  doin ' ? 

GRIFFEN  (Stops  working  and  turns  to 
face  Treacher)  This  boy's  gonna'  need  a  doctor. 

TREACHER 
What's  wrong?      (He   moves  closer) 

GRIFFEN 
Looks  like  he  broke  his  arm  clean  in  two. 

TREACHER  (Whispering  loudly) 
I  don't  recall  ever  seeing  a  busted  arm  look  like  that. 

GRIFFEN  (Rising) 
That  arm  is  gonna'  mortify.   He's  gotta'  have  it  tended  to. 


13. 

TREACHER 


What  do  ya'  mean? 


GRIFFEN 
They  call  it  gangrene.   It's  like  rot.   It  eats  away  until 
there's  nothin'  left  to  do  but  take  the  arm  off.   It  happens 
when  you  leave  soraethin'  like  that  go  and  don't  see  a  doctor. 

TREACHER 
Well,  let  the  array  doctors  take  care  of  him. 

GRIFFEN  (Growing  angry) 
Army  doctors?  How  many  army  doctors  you  ever  seen?  What 
do  you  want  to  do,  Treach?  Just  drop  this  boy  in  the  middle 
of  a  road  somewhere  and  wait  for  the  army  to  come  along? 
They'll  probably  be  along  all  right!   (He  crosses  right) 
But  they  ain't  gonna'  stop  to  look  for  no  man  in  a  woods 
some  place. 

TREACHER 
I  just  meant  that  he  should  go  back  to  where  he  come  from. 
We  can't  help  him!   It  ain't  our  fault  he  got  his  arm  set 
to  mortify  or  whatever  it  is.   Most  likely  if  he  hadn't  of 
run  off,  he  could  have  been  took  care  of!   He  ain't  dyin' 
is  he? 

GRIFFEN 
How  do  I  know?  I'm  not  able  to  tell  that.   I  just  know 
this  boy's  hurt  and  we  can't  just  turn  around  and  pretend 
he's  not  here  'cause  we  don't  like  the  smell  of  him  or  what 
we  think  he ' s  done  I 

TREACHER  (Crossing  down) 
All  right!   All  right!   Have  it  your  own  way.  Sit  here  with 
him  or  take  him  where  you  please  but  don't  get  me  and  Joe 
mixed  up  in  it! 

GRIFFEN  (Returns  to  the  stall  and 
looks  down)   All  right.   You  go  on.   Just  get  me  a  bucket 
of  water  before  you  leave. 

TREACHER  (Turns  back  upstage) 
Look,  Grif.   I'd  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you.   You  and 
your  Pa.   But  boys  like  this  are  gonna'  live  whatever  life 
they  can  manage  with  people  knowin'  what  they  are.  Folks 
find  out  these  things.   You  know  that!   I  swear  to  the  al- 
mighty that  if  you  help  this  boy  and  don't  turn  him  back  to 
where  he  belongs,  it'll  come  back  to  you  like  a  ghost. 
There's  hundreds  of  our  own  boys  at  Bentonvilie  worse  off 
than  him...  you  can  bet  on  that.   They're  still  there. 
Lots  worse  things  can  happen  than  to  lose  an  arm. 

(Griffen  stands  with  his  head  bowed) 

I'm  sorry  Grif.   I  didn't  mean  that.   I  didn't  mean  that  the 
way  it  come  out. 


Ik 

GRIFFEN 


I  know  it . 


TREACHER 
(To  Joe)  Joe... Go  get  a  bucket  of  water  and  a  blanket  off 
the  back  of  the  wagon. 

JOE  (Objecting) 
Pa? 

TREACHER 
Do  what  I  say. 

JOE 
But  you  said  he  run  off.   He  didn't  fight  1  They'll  be  men 
lookin'  for  him J 

TREACHER 
Hush  and  do  what  I  tell  ya'. 

(Joe  exits  slowly.   He  cannot  keep 
his  eyes  off  of  the  stall) 

(After  a  pause)   I'll  go  for  Doc  Scarborough.   He's  slow 
but  I  reckon  he'll  make  it.   (Pause)   You  know  what  a  chance 
you're  takin' ,  Grif? 

GRIFFEN 
You  don't  need  to  trouble  yourself.   You  and  Joe  go  on.   (He 
looks  away)   I  can  manage  it. 

TREACHER 
You  are  the  most  contrary  man  ever  did  walk,  ever  did 
breathe.   And  I'll  most  likely  get  myself  hung.   You  gotta 
promise  me  you'll  see  this  boy  gets  where  he  belongs. 

GRIFFEN 
He'll  get  to  where  he  belongs. 

(Joe  enters  carrying  a  wooden  bucket 
and  blanket.  He  drops  them  at  Grif- 
fen's  feet) 

TREACHER 
(Hands  Joe  his  rifle  and  takes  the  boy's  muzzle  loader  away. 
He  leans  it  against  the  wall  at  left)   Nov;,  I  want  you  to 
wait  for  me.   There  are  too  many  strangers  hereabouts  to 
suit  me.   You  sing  out  to  Grif  if  you  see  anybody.   If  you 
have 'to  shoot .. .shoot !   Can  you  do  that? 

JCE 
Sure,  Pa.   But  what  are  we  gonna 'do  with  him  (Points  to  the 
deserter) 

TREACHER 
You're  not  gonna'  do  nothin' .   Now  git! 
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(The  boy  exits,  but  not  before  talk- 
ing one  last  hard  look  at  Griff en) 

Now  I'm  in  trouble  with  him.   See  the  way  he  looked  at  us. 

GRIFFEN  (Kneeling) 
No.  No,  I  didn't.   You  hurry  back. 

(As  Treacher  starts  to  exit)  Treacher, 

TREACHER  (Pausing) 
Yeah? 

GRIFFEN  (Trying  to  thank  a  friend 
but  not  knowing  how)  You  be  careful  out  there,  hear? 

TREACHER   (Shakes  his  head  sadly) 
I  don't  know  what  Emma's  gonna  say.   First,  I  get  the  cow 
stole  and  then  I  help  a  man  desert.   Always  things  happen- 
ing around  you.   I  don't  see  how  ya*  do  it.   (Clucks  his 
tongue  over  his  teeth,  and  exits  with  another  shake  of 
his  head) 

(Griff en  smiles  for  the  first  time. 
Then  he  turns  his  attention  to  the 
soldier.  Off  stage  we  hear  the  sound 
of  a  horse.  At  first,  it  is  the  un- 
ruly settling  of  hoofs  as  the  animal 
is  brought  forward  in  preparation 
for  mounting.   We  hear  Treacher's 
voice: ) 

TREACHER 
You  stay  right  there!   You  do  what  I  told  ya'l   Hear! 

(There  is  no  reply.   Then,  quite  sud- 
denly, the  horse  and  rider  are  gone. 
Griffen  tooks  toward  the  door,  lis- 
tening carefully. . .then  he  pulls  the 
bucket  closer,  tears  off  a  length  of 
blanket,  and  begins  bathing  the  de- 
serter's face.   The  boy  comes  awake 
slowly  at  first  and  then  his  eyes 
open  and  he  sits  bolt  upright.   The 
pain  in  his  arm  is  sharp.) 


GRIFFEN 


Steady, 


(The  boy  tries  to  pull  away  but  fin- 
ally surrenders  to  Griffen 's  grip 
on  his  shoulder.) 

I  said  stay  steady.   You'll  just  hurt  that  arm  more. 

DEVLIN  (Speaks  hoarsely) 
I  didn't  take  nothin' . 
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GRIFFEN 
I  didn't  say  you  did.   (Pause)   You  got  a  gun?  I  said, 
you  got  a  gun? 

DEVLIN 

No. 

GRIFFEN  (Rises  and  stands  back)   It 
won't  do  ya'  any  good  if  you  do.   You  know  that,  don't  ya'? 
(No  answer)   All  right,  I'll  take  your  word  for  it.  Where 'd 
you  come  from,  son?   (Again,  the  youth  does  not  answer.   He 
turns  his  head  away)  Look,  not  answering  is  not  gonna'  help 
ya' . 

DEVLIN 
You  don't  want  to  help  me. 

GRIFFEN 
How  do  ya'  know  that?  I  sent  for  a  doctor  to  tend  to  your 
arm. 

DEVLIN 
I  don't  want  no  doctor. 

GRIFFEN 
If  you  don't  see  one  soon  and  let  him  take  a  look  at  it, 
you're  gonna'  lose  that  arm. 

DEVLIN  (Closing  his  eyes) 
I  don't  feel  it  when  I'm  still.   Oh,  Lord  I  wish  I  could 
open  my  eyes  and  be  all  right.   (He  seems  to  be  growing 
weak.   His  breathing  is  labored)  That  would  be  somethin' , 
wouldn't  it?  Go  to  sleep  hurt  and  wake  up  all  right. 

GRIFFEN 
I  reckon  so.   I  never  thought  of  it  that  way. 

DEVLIN 
I  thought  of  it  when  I  saw  the  barn  here.   "Maybe  my  arm 
will  be  all  right  if  I  go  in  and  lay  down  a  while."  It's 
not  that  easy,  is  it? 

GRIFFEN 
No. 

DEVLIN 
Mister... I  don't  want  to  get  you  in  trouble.   I  don't  want 
to  get  nobody  hurt  on  account  of  me.   I  just  want  to  go 

home. 

GRIFFEN  (Moving  closer) 
Where  is  your  home? 

DEVLIN 

Raleigh.   A  farm  outside  Ruleigh. 
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GRIFFEN 
How'd  you  get  here?.  Where  you  comin'  from? 

DEVLIN 
A  horse .   I  had  a  horse . 

GRIFFEN 
You're  no  cavalryman.   What  did  ya'  do,  steal  one? 

DEVLIN 
He  was  runnin'  loose  at  Bentonville. 

GRIFFEN 
How  long  ago  were  you  at  Bentonville? 

DEVLIN 
Yesterday.   I  think  it  was  yesterday.   I  took  him  and  he 
throwed  me  and  we  went  down  together.  That's  how  I  hurt 
my  arm. 

GRIFFEN  (Rising) 

Look,  think... are  you  sure  you  were  in  Bentonville  yester- 
day? 

DEVLIN 
(With  a  far  off  look)   No.   I  don't  know.   I  needed  that 
horse  mister.   I  didn't  want  to  shoot  him.   My  Pa  and  I 
could  have  both  used  a  horse. 

GRIFFEN 
What  happened  at  Bentonville? 

DEVLIN 
Where? 

GRIFFEN 
I  said,  "What  happened  at  Bentonville?" 

DEVLIN 
We  got  licked.   It  took  'em  some,  mister.   It  took  'em 
some  to  lick  us.   We  crossed  that  field  and  we  fought 
good.   We  fought  real  good.   We  got  In  behind  their  lines 


GRIFFEN 
Who? 

DEVLIN 
We  did.   We  went  with  Hardee. 

GRIFFEN 
How  bad  did  they  beat  us? 
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DEVLIN 
I  don't  know.   (He  leans  forward  and  the  pain  from  his  arm 
causes  him  to  exhale'  deeply)   I  don't  know,  mister. 

GRIFF3N 

Look,  son,  think.   Were  we  broken? 

DEVLIN 
It  was  artillery.   Their  guns.   Vie  got  through  but  they 
told  us  to  pull  back.   My  sergeant  told  me  that  the  front 
of  our  line  must  have  been  hit  bad.   I  know  we  charged 
twice.   We  got  through,  mister  but  they  told  us  to  go 
back. 

GRIFFEN 
They're  still  fightin'  then? 

DEVLIN 
I  reckon.   But  it  won't  do  no  good.   The  men  were  all 
sayin'  that.   Billy  was  rny  good  friend  and  I  saw  him  down 
in  a  hole  cryin'.   We  beat  'em.   That's  what  we  thought. 
But  he  said  it  was  all  over  and  that  we  was  done .   He  said 
the  south  was  beat.   I  thought  we  had  'em.   Then  they  come 
at  us  about  five  o'clock  and  there  weren't  enough  of  us. 
I  never  wanted  it  to  get  dark  so  quick. 

GRIFFEN  (Slowly) 
Are  you  sure  of  what  you're  tellin'  me.   Are  ya'  sure? 

DEVLIN 
They're  gonna  burn  everything  in  sight,  mister.   (Pause) 
We  done  what  we  could.   Then  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  pull  back. 


You're  not  lying? 
No,  no,  I  ain't  lyin' 


GRIFFEN 


DEVLIN 


GRIFFEN 
If  what  you  say  is  true,  then  there 'd  be  more  of  our 
men  here.   They  can't  be  runnin'. 

DEVLIN 
I  don't  know.   All  I  know  is... I  did  what  I  could  and 
then  I  took  a  horse.   There  wasn't  no  use  fightin1  any 
more.   We  can't  stop  'em.   I  got  no  stake  in  Bentonville . 
I  done  my  share.   (As  if  out  of  breath)   You  do  what  you 
can  and  then  you  gotta  go  home. 

GRIFFEN 
Home?   Home?   How  do  ya'  know  that's  the  answer? 

DEVLIN  (Sitting  up,  anger  burning 
from  his  eyes)  My  Pa  and  mo,  we  got  a  good  farm  and  there 
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DEVLIN  (cont.) 

ain't  no  Yankee  gonna'  burn  it  downl   You  ain't  seen  v/hat 
they  done  down  there. 

GRIFFEN 
It'll  be  tougher  to  fight  alone  on  a  farm I 

DEVLIN 
I'd  rather  die  there  than  in  Bentonville.   You  don't  tell 
me  what  I'll  do,  mister  I   I  didn't  ask  for  your  help,  any- 
ways!  It's  what's  mine  that  counts  with  me.   I  know  what 
I'll  do  no  matter  what  you  or  anybody  else  thinks  of  me  I 

GRIFFEN  (Turning  on  the  boy) 
What  are  you  planning  on  doin • ?  You  want  to  fight  alone 
when  you  wouldn't  stay  and  fight  with  a  whole  army?  You're 
not  about  to  do  anything  with  that  arm  the  way  it  is. 

DEVLIN  (nods  grimly) 
My  Pa... maybe  he  won't  believe  me  either.   Kaybe  he'll 
think  I'm  a  coward.   But  I'll  show  him.   I'll  stand  in  the 
fields  and  I'll  fight.   I  won't  let  'em  burn.   (Pause 
as  he  looks  up  at  Griff en)   I  just  want  to  do  what's  right 
I  want  to  help  my  Pa.   Is  that  wrong? 

GRIFFEN  (Quietly) 
No,  that's  not  wrong.  That  can't  be  wrong. 

DEVLIN 
I  just  need  to  rest  a  little  while.   I'll  go  then.   I  don't 
want  no  doctor.   I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  army.   I'll 
never  find  out  about  my  land... my  Pa.   Nobody  believes  me, 
but  I  don't  care.  I'm  tired  and  I... 

(He  never  gets  to  finish  the  sentence. 
We  hear  riders  off  stage.  Griffen 
claps  his  hand  over  the  boy's  mouth 
and  signals  for  quiet.   He  lowers  the 
flame  of  the  lantern.  We  hear  Joy- 
ner's  voice  in  the  background.  Grif- 
fen rises  slowly,  takes  up  the  lan- 
tern and  walks  toward  the  open  door.) 

JOYNER  (Loudly) 
Hey!   Ahhl   Hey  there!   Anybody  ta'  home? 

(We  hear  the  voices  of  other  men.  A 
few  laugh.   By  now,  Griffen  stands 
near  the  door.   The  light  from  his 
lantern  throws  only  deep  shadows 
across  the  stall  area.   Joyner,  a  big 
shaggy  faced  man  in  his  forties  looms 
up  out  of  the  shadows. 
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JOYNER  (cont.) 
Who's  there?   (He  squints  at  Griffen  for  a  moment.  There 
is  a  rifle  in  his  right  hand.   Two  other  men  appear  and 
stand  behind  him) 

Who  you?  Oh... Griffen!  Grif,  boy,  how  are  ya1? 

GRIFFEN 
I'm  doin'  all  right,  Joyner.   What  brings  you  out  so  late? 

JOYNER 
Hah? 

GRIFFEN  ■ 
I  said,  "What  brings  you  out  so  late?" 

JOYNER  (Running  his  tongue  over  his 
teeth)  Oh,  I  don't  rightly  know.   I  hear  abouts  that  we 
got  a  few  deserters  runnin1  this  neck  of  the  woods. 

GRIFFEN 
That  right? 

JOYNER  (Nodding) 
Ye ah I   That's  right!   That's  right! 

(One  of  the  men  in  the  background 
pokes  the  other  in  the  ribs  and  they 
both  laugh.  Griffen  is  not  sure  for 
a  moment  whether  they  are  laughing 
at  him  or  at  Joyner) 

How  come  you're  all  alone  here  on  the  Treacher  place? 

GRIFFEN  (Stepping  nearer  to  the 
door)   Isn't  the  boy  out  there? 

JOYNER 
Who?  The  Treacher  boy?   (Turning  to  the  men)   No.   You 
seen  the  Treacher  boy?   (The  men  nod.   They  have  not  seen 
Joe)  No.   He  ain't  about.   Where's  the  old  man? 

GRIFFEN 
They  lost  a  cow  early  this  evenin'.   Reckon  they're  both 
out  huntin'  for  it. 

JOYNER 
What  the  world  you  doin'  here? 

GRIFFEN 
I'm  helpin'  out  I  guess. 

JOYNER  (To  the  two  men) 
He's  helpin'  out.   (The  two  men  laugh  again.) 

GRIFFEN 
What  do  va'  want  Jovner? 
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JOYNER 
Nothin'.  Like  I  said... we  hear  there's  some  deserters 
runnin'  abouts  here' and  we're  lookin'  for  'era.   We  got  an 
old  runnin'  remedy .. .jerks  ya'  up  short.   Show  Grif  the 
runnin'  remedy.   (One  of  the  men  holds  up  a  rope)  Ain't 
that  a  good  remedy,  Grif? 

GRIFFEN 
There's  nobody  here. 

JOYNER 
Well,  now,  I  didn't  say  there  was.   I  just  dropped  by  for 
a  little  talk.  We  got  a  jug,  you  want  a  drink? 

GRIFFEN 
I  said  there's  nobody  here.  Now  why  don't  you  just  move 
along? 

JOYNER 
Well,  now  maybe  we  just  ought  to  take  a  look  around  here. 
Maybe  he's  hidin'  some  place  here  and  you  passed  him  up. 

GRIFFEN 
Joyner...I  said  there's  nobody  here.   I  won't  say  it  again, 

(The  two  men  in  the  background  stand 
silent.  Joyner  licks  his  lips,  but 
he  will  not  take  up  the  challange. 

And  if  Joe's  out  there  and  he's  got  himself  pushed  around 
by  any  of  your  crowd,  you're  not  gonna'  have  much  time  to 
look  for  any  deserters.  You  get  my  meanin'? 

JOYNER  (Forcing  a  laugh) 
You  mean  I'd  be  busy  with  you,  huh? 

GRIFFEN 
Good  night,  Joyner. 

JOYNER 
Ya'  know... if  you  wasn't  so  all  fired  nice  to  get  along 
with,  I  wouldn't  know  ya' . 

GRIFFEN 
Before  you  go,  send  the  boy  in  here. 

JOYNER  (With  a  smirk) 
He  ain't  there.   I  told  ya'  that.   Well,  now  you  sing 
out,  you  hear,  if  you  see  any  of  them  deserters. 

(Joyner  turns  to  leave. . .takes  one 
last  look  at  Griffen  and  shakes  his 
head.) 
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JOYNER  (cont.) 
Cone  on,  boys.   Let's  go.  Mister  Grif fen's  little  boy  can 
take  care  of  himself. 

(He  looks  at  Griffen  for  a  reaction, 
but  Griffen' s  face  is  immobile. 
Joyner  laughs  again,  but  he  is 
trapped  in  his  own  web  of  cowardice. 
The  three  men  leave  and  we  hear  them 
ride  off.   After  a  pause,  Griffen 
steps  out  of  the  barn.   We  hear  him 
call  off  stage.) 

GRIFFEN 
Joe?  Joe?  Where  are  ya'?   (Returns  hurridly)  Where  the  hell 
has  that  boy  gone?   (He  rushes  to  the  stall  and  bends  over  the 
soldier)  Can  you  stand? 

DEVLIN 
I  don't  know.  What  boy  you  talkin'  about? 

GRIFFEN 
We  don't  have  time  to  talk.   We  gotta'  get  out  of  here.   He's 
just  a  boy  and  I'm  afraid  he's  gone  off  and  done  something 
foolish.   He  may  be  lookin'  for  some  of  our  troops. 
(As  Griffen  bends  low  to  help  the  man  to  his  feet) 
I  don't  even  know  your  name. 

DEVLIN 
Devlin.   Howard  Devlin 

GRIFFEN 
Well,  Howard  Devlin,  we're  gonna1  have  to  get  you  out  of  here 
and  to  a  safe  hi din'  place  'till  the  doctor  comes.   Will  your 
arm  be  all  right? 


I  think  soi 


DEVLIN 


(The  soldier  is  finally  on  his  feet, 
but  his  legs  give  way  and  he  goes 
down  butting  his  bad  arm  against  the 
stall.   He  screams  and  faints.  .Grif- 
fen lowers  him  gently.) 


GRIFFEN  (Yelling) 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  I   I  can't  fix  that  arm! 


(We  now  become  conscious  of  noises 
from  off  stage.   The  low  chatter  of 
voices  approaching.  Griffen  scrambles 
to  his  feet  and  spots  Joe's  rifle. 
He  shakes  it  because  he  knows  it  is 
useless.   He  holds  it  before  him  and 
decides  to  use  it  as  a  club  if  need  be.) 
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OLD  GRIFFEN  (Off  stage) 

Grif J  Grif  I  You  in  there? 

GRIFFEN  (Lowers  the  rifle) 

(Old  man  Grif fen  appears  in  the  door- 
way. He  is  a  bull-shouldered  man 
close  to  sixty.  Joe  Treacher  stands 
in  the  shadows  behind  the  old  man, 
his  father's  rifle  cradled  in  his 
arms) 

OLD  GRIFFEN  (Stepping  briskly  into 
the  barn)  What's  all  this  business  about  a  deserter? 

JOE  (Trying  to  look  past  Grif fen, 
but  feeling  every  inch  the  betrayer)  I  told  your  pa,  Mis- 
ter Grif fen.   I  told  him  you  was  doin'  wrong  helpin'  a 
deserter. 

OLD  GRIFFEN  (To  Joe) 
You  just  calm  down  a  minute.   (To  Grif fen)  Well,  what  about 
it? 

GRIFFEN 
He's  lyin'  in  the  stall  there  and  he  needs  help. 

(Old  man  Grif fen  walks  past  his  son 
and  over  to  the  stall.  He  looks 
down,  a  shadow-  of  anger  passing  a- 
cross  his  features.) 

OLD  GRIFFEN 
What  do  you  figure  on  doing? 

GRIFFEN 
Help  him  as  much  as  I  can. 

OLD  GRIFFEN  (To  Joe) 
Joe,  you  go  on  outside  now.   I  want  to  talk  to  Grif,  here. 

JOE  (Sadly) 
In  the  v/agon?  (Old  Griffen  nods)  Yes,  sir.  But  he's 
wrong.   He  and  my  Pa  are  both  wrong.   (He  exits) 

OLD  GRIFFEN  (To  Grif) 
This  boy  here.  He's  a  deserter? 

GRIFFEN 
Yes  sir,  he  is. 

OLD  GRIFFEN 
You  take  my  advice,  son.   You  come  right  home  with  me  and 
forget  this  man. 


2k 
GHIFF£N 


You  don't  mean  that. 


OLD  GHIFJFSN 
All  right,  Joe  tells  me  that  his  father  has  gone  for  Doc 
Scarborough.   If  it'll  do  your  heart  good  to  see  him  fixed 
up,  then  see  that  it's  done.   But  after  that  you  owe  him 
nothing. 

(Old  man  Griffen  moves  to  the  stall 
and  bends  over  the  soldier.   He  plac- 
es the  boy  gently  into  the  prone  posi- 
tion and  places  the  torn  blanket  over 
him) 

The  least  you  could  have  done  if  you're  gonna'  help  him  is 
to  let  the  poor  soul  lay  down  right. 

G3IFFICN  (Smiles) 
Now  who ' s  helping  him? 

OLD  GRIFFEE  (Standing  erect) 
I'm  doin'  no  more  than  you,  but  I  know  when  my  duty's  done. 
That's  it.   I  can  do  no  more  and  neither  can  you. 

G5IFFEN  (Leaning  the  old  muzzle  loader 
against  the  far  stall  board)   He  wants  to  go  home,  Pa. 

OLD  GBIFFJSN 
So  does  every  soldier.   You  ought  to  know  that. 

GBIFFSN 

But  he  wants  to  do  what's  right.   He  just  wants  to  do  what 
you  and  me  want... to  defend  his  own  place... See  that  it's 
not  burned  dov/n... 

OLD  GSIFFSN 
He's  got  no  right  to  make  that  decision.   Not  now.   None 
whatsoever.   He's  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Confederate 
army  and  he's  bound  to  serve  it. 

GRIFFEN 

Is  he?  He  told  me  that  vje've  lost  Bentonville.   He 
swears  it's  true. 

OLD  GRIFFEN  (Nodding,  he  paces  to 
and  fro)   It's  true.   That  much  of  what  he  told  ya',  any- 
ways . 


GHIFFEH 


How  do  you  know? 


OLD  GRIFFEN 
I  found  out  this  morning.   I  talked  to  a  young  captain  on  the 
road.   He'd  fought  at  Averasboro  and  had  just  come  from 
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OLD  GRIFFEN  (cont.) 
Bentonville  on  his  way  as  a  courier  to  Raleigh. 

GRIFFEN 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me? 

OLD  GRIFFEN 
You  found  it  out  soon  enough.   It  still  doesn't  change  what 
we  have  to  do. 

GRIFFEN 
That's  right.   It  doesn't,  but  it  changes  it  for  this  boy. 
I  think  he's  got  every  right  to  go  home.  To  see  his  Pa, 
to  help  out. 

OLD  GRIFFEN 
How  do  you  know  where  he  lives?  What  do  you  know  about  him? 
How  do  you  know  it's  not  all  just  some  cock  and  bull  story 
made  up  out  of  his  head. 

GRIFFEN 
I  believe  him! 

OLD  GRIFFEN 
That's  not  enough! 

GRIFFEN  (Growing  angry) 
It  is  for  me! 

OLD  GRIFFEN 
Listen,  stop  pitying  him  and  think!  Boys  like  this... 
how  do  we  know  they  didn't  cause  the  loss  at  Bentonville? 
The  loss  cf  other  battles?  If  they'd  stayed  and  fought, 
the  roads  wouldn't  be  full  of  people  now  afraid  for  their 
lives.   You'd  better  do  some  soul  searching  before  you  do 
more  than  just  get  a  doctor  to  heal  him. 

GRIFFEN  (Turning  away  and  crossing 
right)  I've  searched  it.   I've  searched  ever  since  I  lost 
my  arm  at  Chancellorsville.   I  see  nothing  there  now  but 
to  help  this  boy. 

OLD  GRIFFEN 
Why  you?  Why  you,  of  all  people.  You  didn't  run  at  Ely's 
Ford.   (Pause)  We'll  lose  our  way  of  life.  You  saw  what 
we  had  to  fight  for  and  you  went  and  you  stayed. 

GRIFFEN  (Shouting) 
It's  over!  Can't  you  understand  that?  Sherman  has  the 
South  bottled  up!  There's  nowhere  to  turn!  I'm  for  pro- 
tecting what's  mine!   The  same  as  this  boy!  We  may  or  may 
not  be  lucky!  This  boy  has  seen  enough! 

OLD  GRIFFEN 
We  all  have  our  duty!  This  boy  had  his  and  left  it! 
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OLD  GRIFFEN  (cont.) 
(Pause)  You  know  so  damn  much!   A  man's  not  supposed  to 
remember  his  only  son  and  how  he  grew.   How  one  day  he  come 
heme  and  stood  there  with  an  arm  gone!   He's  proud  because 
he  knows  his  son  did  his  duty!   But  you  wait  until  maybe  you 
have  to  send  your  son  off  to  war  and  hear  about  how  he's 
dead,  or  stand  there  and  look  at  him  with  part  of  him  gone. 
Then  you  know  what's  duty.   You  give  of  your  own  flesh  and 
you  know  you  can't  spend  your  life  just  remembering.   May- 
be this  war  is  lost.   I  don't  know  that.   Eut  what's  mine 
is  mine  and  I  want  to  be  proud  of  it.   I  want  to  be  proud 
of  you.   I'll  give  up  nothing.   If  I  was  wearing  the  grey 
I'd  be  at  Bentonville!   I'm  not... so  I  stay  here  and  if  I 
have  to  fight,  that's  what  I'll  do.   I'll  give  up  nothing! 
And  you  ought a*  remember  what  you  had  to  give  up! 

GRIFFEN  (Crosses  angrily  to  the 
door)   I  can't  remember  it  that  way!   You  think  I  hate  the 
men  at  Ely's  Ford  who  shot  at  me  in  the  dark  and  took  my 
arm?  He  never  even  knew,  Pa.   How  can  I  hate  such  a  man? 
I'll  fight  for  what  belongs  to  me... My  land!   Our  house! 
But  I  won't  fight  for  the  sake  of  my  lost  arm!   (Turning 
back  to  face  his  father)   It's  gone  and  we  can  both  forget 
it!   It's  gone  and  the  war  is  ending!   What's  ours  is  what 
becomes  important.   It  becomes  preciouc!   It's  all  we  have. 
And  it's  all  we  will  have.   But  the  sconer  we  all  go  home 
and  forget  war  and  hate  and  vengeance  on  a  boy  who  was  lone- 
ly...who  wanted  nothing  but  to  see  home  again,  the  better 
off  we'll  be. 

OLD  GRIFFEN  (Pointing  to  the  stall) 
This  boy  means  that  much  td  you? 

GRIFFEN 
He  fought!   He  did  what  he  could!   There's  no  glory  there 
any  more,  in  the  army.   It's  a  waste  from  this  day  on. 

OLD  GRIFFEN 
Well,  you  know  your  own  soul.   I  think  you're  wrong,  but  if 
you  must  help  this  boy  then  there's  nothin'  else  I  can  say. 
Both  of  ya'  will  have  to  live  with  your  own  souls. 

(The  old  man  looks  down  at  the  de- 
serter briefly  and  then  starts 
walking  toward  the  barn  entrance. 
As  Griff en  watches  him  go,  we  see 
the  deserter  struggle  to  his  feet. 
He  is  in  obvious  pain.   His  left 
arm  hangs  at  a  grotesque  angle.   He 
has  a  pistol  in  his  right  hand.   He 
calls  to  old  Griffen) 

DEVLIN 
You!   (To  the  younger  Griffen)   You  hold  it  right  there. 


(Old  Griffen  stands  at  the  entrance. 
The  deserter  sways  in  the  half  light.) 

GRIFFEN 
Where 'd  you  get  that  gun?  You  told  me  you  didn't  have  a 
gun! 

DEVLIN 
I  couldn't  tell  you.   I  want  that  horse  I 

GRIFFEN 
My  Pa  didn't  bring  a  horse. 

DEVLIN 
You  got  a  horse,  I  want  iti  Now  you  tell  him  to  get  iti 
Please  I   I  gotta'  go  home. 

OLD  GRIFFEN 
I ' 11  bring  it . 

GRIFFEN 
I'll  get  you  home.   (Tries  to  advance)  Now  give  me  the  gun! 

DEVLIN 
I  want  my  horse.   That's  v/hat  I  want. 

GRIFFEN 
Give  me  the  gun!   I'll  help  you! 

(Now  we  see  Joe  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  the  barn.  He  has  raised  the 
rifle  to  his  shoulder.  The  shot 
comes.  Griffen  and  his  father  are 
stunned.   The  young  deserter  sinks 
to  his  knees,  his  body  canted  forward.) 


Pa! 


DEVLIN  (Calling) 


(Joe  runs  toward  Griffen  yelling  at 
the  top  of  his  voice) 


JOE 
I  got  him!   I  got  him,  Grifi 


DEVLIN 


I  want  to  go  home. 


(Old  Griffen  restrains  young  Joe  and 
takes  the  rifle  away  from  him.   Grif- 
fen rushes  to  Devlin  and  lowers  him 
gently  to  the  floor.) 

DEVLIN 
Mister!   Don't  tell  my  Pa!   Promise  you  won't  tell  my  Pa. 
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GRIFFEN 
I  promise. 

(The  boy  dies  and  Griff en  turns  to 
look  up  at  his  father.) 

All  I  wanted  to  do  was  help  him.   That's  all  I  wanted  to  do. 

JOE  (Looking  up  at  Old  Griffen) 
What  did  I  do?  What... did  I  do  wrong? 

GRIFFEN  (Rising  slowly) 
Who  knows?  Who  knows  what's  right  or  wrong  in  war?  War  don't 
wait  for  answers.   It  just  kills. 
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